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NEW YEAR’S EVE IN DIFFERENT NATIONS. 


In most countries New Year’s Eve is a festival. In | the top, was carried from house to house by young 
our country the great custom seems to have been | maidens, who sang a wassail song, which vg be 
drinking from the Wassail Bowl, which was handed | found in ‘“‘ Brand’s Antiquities,’’ or ‘‘ Hone’s Every 
down from our Saxon ancestors. This bowl filled with | Day Book.” Sir Henry Ellis says in his notes to Brand 
spiced ale, adoriied with ribbons and a golden apple at | that this cup in the great monasteries was placed on 
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the Abbot’s table, at the upper end of the Refectory or 
Eating-hall, to be circulated among ‘the community at 
his discretion,.and received the honourable appellation of 
Poculum Charitatis. This in our Universities is called 
the Grace-cup. The Poculum Charitatis is well trans- 
lated by the toast-master of most of the public compa- 
nies of the city of London by the words “a loving cup-” 
After dinner the Master and Wardens drink “ to their 
visitors in a loving cup, and bid them all heartily wel- 
come.” The cup then circulates round the table, the 
person who pledges standing up whilst his neighbour 
drinks to him. 

In general society the New Year’s Eve is principally 
marked by social parties, which dance the old year out 
and the new year in, and drink to each other’s health 
and prosperity through the coming year. The Metho- 
dists in their ‘‘ Watch Night ’’ have seized upon a cus- 
tom of the ancient church, and have engrafted on mo- 
dern life one of its most picturesque and solemn prac- 
tices. They crowd into their chapels for a midnight 
service, and as the hour of twelve approaches they all 
kneel down and remain in silence, watching the de- 
parting moments of the year, and the instant the 
clock strikes twelve, they all rise to their feet, and burst 
forth with a hymn of thanksgiving. From the steeples 
and towers of all the churches, the whole land over, 
peal forth the bells ringing the old year out and the new 
year in. There is something poetically beautiful in the 
idea, that at the samo moment the bells from the proud 
towers of gay cities and the humble turrets of rural 
village churches are all ringing forth the great fact of 
the end of one and the beginning of another year of our 
lives. There is something still more solemn in the 
thought of the many thousands of our fellow creatures 
who, are at the same moment, listening to these bells 
either amidst the gay scenes of evening festivities, or 
awoke from their early slumbers, are reflecting on what 
the past year has brought them of good or evil, and 
anticipations of what the coming year shall bring. 
Happy are they who are prepared to solemnize this an- 
cient custom with the great and beautiful sentiment of 
our ancestors of leaving all the animosities of the past 
to perish with the past, and to begin the new year with 
new heart as well as new hope. 

New Year’s Day is kept in Germany as-a thorough 
holiday; there is service at the churches; business is at 
a stand; and, like Christmas-day, it is far more ob- 
served than a Sunday. New-year’s eve is perhaps the 
most merry time of the German year. In almust eve: 
house are parties met to conduct the old year out with 
dance and sport. About five o’clock in the evening, the 
church bells ring, and guns are fired off in all direc- 
tions. Jn this respect every town is filled with as much 
noise of firing and smell of gunpowder as the night of 
the fifth of November used to be in England. The 
practice has <been forbidden by the authorities; but, 
except in the chief cities, the authorities are not over 
active, and the prohibition is little regarded. The police 
go about the streets; but in all ordinary towns these are 
so fat and sleepy, that it is only necessary to be quiet 
just where they are, and everywhere where they are not 
are guns and pistols discharging. 

It is considered a compliment for young men to go 
and fire a salute in front of the houses of their friends. 
In the University towns, the students, a little before 
twelve o’clock, headed by their clubs, proceed with 
torches to the house of the Prorector, and by a volley 
of fire-arms, and a loud vivat, announce the termina- 
tion of the year, and wish hima happy new one. The 
Prorector appears at his window, makes there a short 
speech in acceptance of their compliments, drinks a 
happy new year to them, and frequently concludes by 





flinging the glass down upon the pavement, that it may 
never be used on any other occasion. With loud vivats 
they echo his good wishes, and march away to pay the 
same compliment to a few others of their most popular 
Professors. The scene is wild and peculiar, the troop 
of students, every one with his torch, forming a train, 
headed by the seniors of their clubs, in their respective 
costumes, joined by as many other students as please, 
with wild looks, flying hair, and torches flaming in the 
stormy winds, and followed by a crowd of the miscel- 
lanea of the city, marching through the wintry streets 
at midnight, with shouts and scattered discharges of 
fire-arms—is strange and picturesque. At a distance 
you see the light of their torch-train, confined by the 
narrow streets, stream up into the air lice the tail of a 
comet, while the successive discharges of guns flash 
across it like lightning. 


Within doors all is mirth and enjoyment. There are 
games played peculiar to this eve. New Year’s-eve is 
probably acted in a witty and ludicrous charade, which 
occasions much merriment. In one party where we 
were, the young men made the charade New Year’s- 
night. They represented the students drinking and 
singing, from the Burschen Song-book, a New Year’s- 
night song. They then acted them, as pretty well 
primed with punch and glee-wine, they rushed into the 
streets. The watchman, against whom they ran, raised 
his staff, and blew his horn, and said his rhyme, but in © 
vain, being glad to get away from them. Then the 
scene changed to the room of one of the Professors, 
who sat at his table waiting for the arrival of the stu- 
dent’s torch-train, pretending to be very calm and phi- 
losophical, taking up a book to read, but all the while 
very fidgetty, lest the Burschen should not pay him 
that compliment, or should go to others before him. 
At length a volley was discharged before the house. He 
started up joyfully, exclaiming, “‘ Aha! they are there !”’ 
threw up the window, made his speech, and pledging 
the youngsters, flung his glass into the street. 

There is plenty of dancing going on. Glee wine, a 
sort of negus, and punch, are brought in after supper, 
and just before twelve o’clock. Every one is on the 
watch to win the new year from the others; that is, to 
announce the New Year first. Accordingly, the instant 
the city bell is heard to commence tolling. ‘* Prosst 
Neu Jahr !’’ starts from every one’s lips; and happy is 
he who is acknowledged to have made the exclamation 
first, and to have won from all others the New Year. 
In every house, at that moment, all over the country, 
is shouted ‘‘_Prosst Neu Jahr !’’ prosst being no German 
word, but a contraction of the Latin prosit. On one oc- 
casion, having retired to rest, our servants assembled 
at our room-door, and awoke us, in order to cry 
“ Prosst Neu Jahr!” On the followlng morning, every 
one that meets you salutes you with the same exclama- 
tion. 

With the glee-wine are brought in, on a waiter, the 
New Year wishes of the family and its friends. These 
are written in verse, generally on very ornamental gilt 
note paper, and sealed up. When the “‘ Prosst Neu Jahr!” 
has passed, passed“ and all have drunk to one an- 
other a Happy New Year, with a general touching of 
glasses, these are opened and read. For the most 
part they are without signatures, and occasion much 
guessing and joking. Under cover of these anonymous 
epistles, good hints and advice are often administered 
by parents and friends. Numbers of people, who never 
on any other occasion write a verse, now try their hands 
at one; and those who do not find themselves. suffi- 
ciently inspired, present-otnamental cards, which have 
all kinds of wishes, to suit all kinds of tastes and cir- 
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cumstances. These are to be purchased of all qualities 

and prices, and those sent by friends and lovers, generally 

appear on New Year’s Day, and are signed or not, as 
ts the purpose of the sender. 

After the New Year’s wishes have been read, a game 
of very old standing on this occasion is introduced, a 
game known to most people in England acquainted with 
old fashions; that of the flour, the water, and the 
keys. Three plates are set on a round table in the mid- 
dle of the room. In one is flour, in another water, 
in the third a bunch of keys. The young unmarried 
people are by turns blindfolded, and, walking round the 
table, pitch upon one of the plates. These have, of 
course, been shifted while the person about to try his or 
her chance, has been under the operation of blind-fold- 
ing, so as to occupy quite different relative positions to 
what they did before; or are sometimes shifted and 
then replaced, so that the person, naturally supposing 
that they have been changed, shall try to avoid the un- 
lucky ones, by aiming at a new point, and thus shall 
actually have a greater chance of passing the lucky 
one. The lucky one is that containing the keys. Who- 
ever gets that, is to be married to the person of his own 
choice; he who pushes his finger into the flour. is to 
marry a widow, or vice versa, and he who dips into the 
water, shall not be married at all. This simple lottery 
occasions its share of merriment, and then the dancing 
goes on again. 

With the punch and the glee-wine, come in also one 

of those large ornamented and nice cakes, for which 
the Germans are so famous, and large cakes of ginger- 
bread, in the shape of hearts, with almonds stuck in 
them. These make an indispensible part of the enter- 
tainment of New Year’s-Eve ; and accordingly you see 
them reared in and before the bakers’ windows, and on 
stalls, in thousands; some of them at least half-a-yard 
tall, and a foot wide. On this eve, the servants of every 
house, by right of ancient custom, have their feasts of 
punch, and their great gingerbread hearts, each servant 
one. 
The Catholics, according to their custom, close the 
old year, and open the new one in the churches. They 
have a sermon as midnight approaches; in many places 
the lights are extinguished, leaving alone conspicuous, 
a huge cross reaching from bottom to near the top of 
the church, illuminated with lamps. When twelve has 
struck, an anthem of thanksgiving strikes up, and mass 
is celebrated. 

In Germany, the servants of tradesmen come for 
New-Year’s gifts, as they do for Christmas-boxes with 
us; and your baker sends you a large cake, like a 
couple of, great serpents wreathed into two connected 
circles, perhaps originally intended to represent the 
old year and the new. : 

The Dutch, a kindred nation, carried over their na- 
tional custom to America; but singular enough, one of 
the chief features of their New Year’s-Eve is the arrival 
of Santa Claus, with gifts for the children, and whose 
figure as represented by an American artist, and which 
has been handed to us by an indefatigable American 
friend we present to our readers at the head of this 
article, 

Santa Claus is no other than the Pelz Nickel of Ger- 
many and the North ; he is in fact, the good Saint Ni- 
cholas of Russia, the patron-saint of children; he ar- 
rives in Germany about a fortnight before Christmas, but 
as may be supposed from all the visits he has to pay 
there, and the length of his voyage, he does not arrive 
in America, until this eve. Here he is, sitting before 
the empty fire-place of an. American house, with his 
foot on the old fashioned dog, a little after midnight, all 
the family having retired to bed to be out of his way, 


and having hung up the stockings that he may fill them 
with gifts. Here he sits, smoking his pipe, and de- 
lighting himself with the thought of what he ahall leave 
for the children, and of the delight and surprise in the 
morning. But we will now let an American writer 
speak after his own fashion of the good Santa 
Claus. 

‘* Santa Claus has doffed his cocked-hat and assumes 
one in union with the weather. The sign of the saint 
is stamped on his forehead as the genuine impress of 
heaven. He wears his snow-boots and fur-trimmed 
mantle, which are the very same with which he jour- 
neyed over the hills of Holland. The artist has repre- 
sented him about the midnight hour, on his last call; 
and, from the position of the saint, we should judge that 
he had heard, or thought he heard, the cock crow; or 
the rats, which are the great antipathy of the Dutch. 

Saint Nitholas is smothered with gooderies, and is 
prepared to be very lavish upon those who live in ez- 
pectancy of presents. The family has retired, the lit- 
tle ones are dreaming most intensely of crammed stock- 
ings, which they have hung so as to attract the atten- 
tion of the saint. We fancy ourselves looking upon the 
little, short limbs, orf tip-toes, straining to place their 
hose out of the way of rats. Jane can scarcely reach 
higher than one of these animals; the larger boys an‘ 
girls have obtained a better position; and one appears 
to tower above the rest, who, no doubt, has received 
the friendly aid of grandfather. 

‘The mother has coaxed them off to bed earlier than 
usual, and has saved a ration of gingerbread. Nvither 
tears, words, sobs, nor petulance disturb them now; 
they know that the saint visits only good childre::; and 
Bob, Sally, and Peter find it difficult to hold their tongues. 
Their mother promises them, even though they have 
been violent transgressors throughout the year, that, 
for one night’s peace, she will bribe the saint for them. 
They fancy they hear the sound of whistles, penny- 
trumpets, and drums; the cries of dolls, the singing 
of wooden birds, and the ticking of pewter watches; 
then boxes of tools are already at work repairing 
houses built in air; and they fairly stagger under the 
inheritance of a new year. When sound asleep, em- 
blems of innocence and the kingdom of heaven, they 
are blessed with a profusion of presents; the morning 
dawns, and the family are disturbed by their up-risings. 
On other mornings it may have been difficult to arouse 
them, but, on the New-Year’s, trumpets and drums bring 
them down, scarcely half awake. John (who is ad- 
yauced to the ege of small boots) takes the lead; he 
misses his way, or runs against the door. Sally and 
Mary, aided by the bannisters, come down crying with 
impatience. The little ones seize their stockings with 
eagerness, Sally substituting a chair for her grandfa- 
ther. The day is consumed with eomments, eyes 
sparkle with delight, and the faces of all beam with 
happiness. 

‘““What would men do if there were no holidays 
from one year’s end tothe other! They are as necessary 
as landmarks or resting-places for travellers; and, as 
custom—a good custom, one to be established and per- 
petuated, a sociable and an endearing one—has thrown 
this in our way, let us cling to it until the short journey 
of life is ended. 
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CHRISTMAS STORMS AND SUNSHINE. 


By Corron Maruer MILs. 


In THE town of , (no matter where,) there 
circulated two local newspapers, (no matter when.) 
Now the “Flying Post’? was long-established, and 
respectable ; alias bigoted, and Tory ; the ‘‘ Examiner 
was spirited and intelligent, alias new-fangled, and 
Democratic. Every week these newspapers eontained 
articles abusing each other; as cross and peppery as 
articles could be, and evidently the production of irri- 
tated minds, although they seemed to have one stereo- 
typed commencement,—‘Though the article appearing 
in last week’s ‘‘ Post,’ (or ‘‘ Examiner,”’) is below con- 
tempt, yet we have been induced etc., etc.” and every 
Saturday the Radicalshopkeepers shook hands together, 
and agreed that the “ Post”? was done for, by the slash- 
ing clever “‘ Examiner’; while the more dignified 
Tories began by regretting that Johnson should think 
that low paper, only read by a few of the vulgar, worth 
wasting his wit upon. However, the ‘‘ Examiner” was 
at its last gasp. 

It aia at though. It lived and flourished; at 
least it paid its way, as one of the heroes of my story 
could tell. He was chief compositor, or whatever title 
may be given to the head man of the mechanical part 
of anewspaper. He hardly confined himself to that 
department. Once or twice, unknown to the editor, 
when the manuscript had fallen short, he had filled up 
the vacant space by compositions of his own; an- 
nouncements of a forthcoming crop of green peas in 
December ; a grey thrush having been seen, or a white 
hare, or such interesting phenomena; invented for the 
occasion I must confess; but what of that? His wife 
always knew when to expect a little specimen of her 
husband’s literary talent by a peculiar cough, which 
served as prelude; and, judging from this encouraging 
sign, and the high-pitched and emphatic voice in which 
he read them, she was inclined to think, that an ‘Ode 
to an early Rose-bud.”’ in the corner devoted to oni- 
ginal poetry, and a letter in the correspondence depart- 
ment, signed “ Pro Bono Publico”’ were her husband’s 
writing, and to hold up her head accordingly. 

I never could find out what it was that occasioned the 
Hodgsons to lodge in the same house as the Jenkinses. 
Jenkins held the same office in the Tory paper, as Hodg- 
son did in the ‘‘Examiner,’’ and, as I said before, I 
leave you to give ita name. But Jenkins had a proper 
sense of his position, and a proper reverence for all in 
authority, from the king down to the editor, and sub- 
editor. He would as soon have thought of borrowing 
the king’s crown for a night-cap, or the king’s sceptre 
for a walking stick, as he would have thought of iilling 
up any spare corner with any production of his own ; 
and I think it would have even added to his contemPt 
of Hodgson (if that were possible, ) had he known of the 
“productions of his brain” as the latter fondly alluded 
tothe paragraphs he inserted, when speaking to his 
wife. 

Jenkins had his wife too. Wives were wanting to 
finish the completeness of the quarrel, which existed 
one memorable Christmas week, some dozen years ago, 
between. the two neighbours, the two compositors. 
And with wives it was avery pretty, a very complete 
quarrel. To make the opposing parties still more 
oe still more well-matched, if the Hodgsons had 
a baby, (sucha baby !—a poor puny little thing,) Mrs. 
Jenkins had a cat, (such a cat! a great, nasty miowling 
tom-cat, that was always stealing the milk put by for 





little Angel’s supper.) And now, having’ matched 
Greek with Greek, I must proceed to the tug of war. 
It was the day before Christmas ; such a cold east wind ! 
such an inky sky! such a blue-black look in people’s 
faces, as they were driven out more than usual, to com- 
plete their purchases for the next day’s festival. 

Before leaving home that morning, Jenkins’ had 
given some money to his wife to buy the next day’s 
dinner. 

‘* My dear, I wish for turkey and sausages. It may be 
a weakness, but I own I am partial to sausages. My 
deceased mother was. Such tastes arehereditary. As 
to the sweets—whether plum-pudding or mince pies— 
I leave such considerations to you; I -only beg you not 
to mind expense. Christmas comes but once a year.” 

And again he had called out from the bottom of the 
first flight of stairs, just close tothe Hodgson’s door, 
(‘‘Such ostentatiousness” as Mrs. Hodgson observed, ) 
** You will not forget the sausages, my dear ?” 

‘‘Tshould have liked to have had something above com- 
mon, Mary,” said Hodgson, as they too made their 
plans for the next day, * but I think roast beef must do 
for us. You see, love, we’ve a family.” 

“Only one, Jem ! I don’t want more than roast beef, 
though, I’m sure. Before I went to service, mother 
and me would have thought roast beef a very fine 
dinner.” 

“Well, let’s settle it then, roast-beef, and a plum- 
pudding; and now good bye. Mind and take care of 
little Tom. I thought he was a bit hoarse this morning.” 

And off he went to his work. 

Now, it was a good while since Mrs. Jenkins and Mrs. 
Hodgson had spoken to each other, although they were 
quite as much in possession of the knowledge of events 
and opinions as though they did. Mary knew that Mrs. 
Jenkins despised her for not having a real lace cap, 
which Mrs. Jenkins had; and for having been a servant, 
which Mrs. Jenkins had not; and the little occasional 
pinchings which tlte Hodgsons were obliged to resort to, 
to make both ends meet, would have been very pa- 
tiently endured by Mary, if she had not winced under 
Mrs. Jenkins’s knowledge of stich economy. But she 
had her revenge. She had a child, and Mrs. Jenkins 
had none. To have had a child, even such a*puny baby 
as little Tom, Mrs. Jenkins would have worn com- 
monest caps, and cleaned grates, and drudged her fin- 
gers to the bone. The great unspoken disappointment 
of her life soured her temper, and turned her thoughts 
inward, and made her morbid and selfish. 

“‘ Hang that cat! he’s been stealing again! he’s 
gnawed the cold mutton in his nasty mouth till it’s not 
fit to set before a Christian; and I’ve nothing else for 
Jem’s dinner. But I’ll give it him now I’ve caught 
him, that I will!” 

So saying Mary Hodgson. caught up her husband’s 
Sunday cane, and despite pussy’s cries and scratches, 
she gave him such a beating as she hoped might cure 
him of his thievish propensities; when lo! and behold, 
Mrs. Jenkins stood at the door with a face of bitter 
wrath. 

“ Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, Ma’am, to abuse a 
poor dumb animal, Ma’am, as knows no better than to 
take food when he sees it, Ma’am. He only follows the 
nature which God has given, Ma’am; and it’s a pity 
your nature, Ma’am, which I’ve heard, is of the stingy 
saving species, does not make you shut your cupboard 
door alittle closer. There is such a thing as law for 
brute animals. I’ll ask Mr. Jenkins, but I don’t think 
them Radicals has done away with that law yet, for all 
their Reform Bill, Ma’am. My poor precious love of a 
Tommy, is he hurt? and is his leg broke for taking a 
mouthful of scraps, as most people would give away to 
a beggar,—if he’d take ’em,”’ wound up Mrs. Jenkins, 
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casting a contemptuous look on the remnant of a scrag 
end of mutton. 

Mary felt very angry and very guilty. For she really 
pitied the poor limping animal as he crept up to his 
mistress, and there lay down to bemoan himself; she 
wished she had not beaten him so hard, for it certainly 
was her own careless way of never shutting the cup- 
board door that had tempted him to his fault. But the 
sneer at her little bit of mutton turned her penitence to 
fresh wrath, and she shut the door in Mrs. Jenkins’s 
face, as she stood caressing her cat in the lobby, with 
such a bang, that it wakened little Tom, and he began 
to cry. 

Everything was to go wrong with Mary today. Now 
baby was awake, who was to take her husband’s dinner 
to the office ? She took the child in her arms; and tried 
to hush him off to sleep again, and as she sung she cried, 
she could hardly tell why,—a sort of reaction from her 
violent angry feelings. She wished she had never beaten 
the poor cat; she wondered if his leg was really 
broken. What would her mother say if she knew how 
cross and cruel her little Mary was getting? If she 
should live to beat her child in one of her angry fits ? 

It was of no use lullabying while she sobbed so; it 
must be given up, and she must just carry her baby in 
her arms, and take him with her to the office, for it was 
long past dinner time. So she pared the mutton care- 
fully, although by so doing she reduced the meat to an 
infinitesimal quantity. and taking the baked potatoes 
out of the oven, she popped them piping hot into her 
basket with the etceteras of plate, butter, salt, and knife 
and fork. 

It was, indeed, a bitter wind. She bent against it as 
she ran, and the flakes of snow were sharp and cutting 
asice. Baby cried all the way, though she cuddled 
him up in her shawl. Then her husband had made his 
appetite up for a potatoe pie, and (literary man as he 
was ) his body got so much the better of his mind, that 
he looked rather black at the cold mutton. Mary had 
no appetite for her own dinner when she arrived at 
home again. So, after she had tried to feed baby, and 
he had fretfully refused to take his bread and milk, she 
laid him down as usual on his quilt, surrounded by 
playthings, while she sided away and chopped suet for 
the next day’s pudding. Early in the afternoon a 
parcel came, done up first in brown paper, then in such 
a white, grass-bleached, sweet smelling towel, and a 
note from her dear, dear mother; in which quaint 
writing she endeavoured to tell her daughter that she 
was not forgotten at Christmas time; but that learning 
that Farmer Burton was killing his pig, she had made 
interest for some of his famous pork, out of which she 
had manufactured some sausages, and flavoured them 
just as Mary used to like when she lived at home. 

“Dear, dear mother !’’ said Mary toherself. ‘There 
never was any one like her for remembering other folk. 
What rare sausages she used to make! Home-things 
have a smack with ’em, no bought things can ever 
have. Set them up with their sausages! I’ve a no- 
tion, if Mrs. Jenkins had ever tasted mother’s, she’d 
have no fancy for them town-made things Fanny took 
in just now.”’ 

And so she went on thinking about home, till the 
smiles and the dimples came out again at the remem- 
brance of that pretty cottage, which would look green 
even now in the depth of winter, with its pyracanthus, 
and its holly-bushes, and the great Portugal laurel that 
was her mother’s pride. And the back path through 
the orchard to Farmer Burton’s ; how well she remem- 
bered it. The bushels of unripe apples she had picked 
up there, and distributed among his pigs, till he had 
scolded her for giving them so much green trash. 

She was interrupted—her baby (I call him a baby, 





because his father and mother did, and because he 
was so little of his age, but I rather think he was 
eighteen months old,) had fallen asleep sometime be- 
fore among his play-things; an uneasy, restless sleep ; 
but of which Mary had been thankful, as his morning’s 
nap had been too short, and as she was so busy. But 
now he began to make such a strange crowing noise, 
just like a chair drawn heavily and gratingly along a 
kitchen floor. His eyes were open, but expressive of 
nothing but pain. 

‘** Mother’s darling!” said Mary, in terror, lifting 
him up. ‘‘ Baby try not to make that noise. Hush— 
hush—darling; what hurts him ?”’ But the noise came 
worse and worse. 

‘Fanny! Fanny!’’ Mary called in mortal fright, for 
her baby was almost black with his gasping breath, 
and she had no one to ask for aid or sympathy but her 
landlady’s daughter, a little girl of twelve or thirteen, 
who attended to the house in her mother’s absence, as 
daily cook in gentlemen’s families. Fanny was more 
especially considered the attendant of the up-stairs 
lodgers (who paid for the use of the kitchen, ‘ for 
Jenkins could not abide the smell of meat cooking,’’) 
but just now she was fortunately sitting at her after- 
noon’s work of darning stockings, and hearing Mrs. 
Hodgson’s cry of terror, she ran to her sitting-room, 
and understood the caseat a glance. 

** He’s got the croup! Oh, Mrs. Hodgson, he’!l die 
as sure as fate. Little brother had it, and he died in 
no time. The doctor said he could do nothing for him, 
it had gone too far; he said if we’d put him in a warm 
bath at first, it might have saved him; but, bless you! 
he was never half so bad as your baby.’’ Unconsciously 
there mingled in her statement some of a child’s love of 
producing an effect; but the increasing danger was 
clear enough. 

“Oh, my baby! my.baby. Oh, love! love! don’t 
look so ill; I cannot bear it. And my fire so low! 
There, I was thinking of home, and picking currants, 
and never minding the fire. Oh, Fanny! what is the 
fire like in the kitchen ? speak.” 

‘* Mother told me to screw it up, and throw some 
slack on as soon as Mrs. Jenkins had done with it, and 
so I did; it’s very low and black. But, oh, Mrs. 
Hodgson! let me run for the doctor—I cannot abear to 
hear him, it’s so like little brother.”’ 

Through her streaming tears Mary motioned her to 
go; and trembling, sinking, sick at heart, she laid her 
boy in his cradle, and ran to fill her kettle. 

Mrs. Jenkins having cooked her husband’s snug little 
dinner, to which he came home; having told him her 
story of pussy’s beating, at which he was justly and 
dignifiedly (?) indignant, saying it was all of a piece 
with that abusive ‘‘ Examiner ;”’ having received the 
sausages, and turkey, and mincepies, which her hus- 
band had ordered; and cleaned up the room, and pre- 
pared everything for tea, and coaxed and duly bemoaned 
her cat (who had pretty nearly forgotten his beating, 
but very much enjoyed the petting) , having done all 
these, and many other things, Mrs. Jenkins sate down 
to get up the real lace cap. Every thread was pulled 
out separately and carefully stretched: when, what 
was that? Outside, in the street, a chorus of piping 
children’s voices sang the old carol she had heard a 
hundred times in the days of her youth. 


‘ As Joseph was a walking he heard an angel sing, 
‘This night shall be born our heavenly king. 

He neither shall be born in housen nor in hall, 
Nor in the place of Paradise, but in an ox’s stall. 
He neither shall be clothed in purple nor in pall, 
But all in fair linen, as were babies all: 
He neither shall be rocked in silver nor in gold, 
But in a wooden cradle that rocks on the mould,’” ete. 
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She got up and went to the window. There, below, 
stood the group of grey black little figures, relieved against 
the snow, which now enveloped everything. ‘‘ For old 
sake’s sake,” as she phrased it, she counted out a half- 
penny a piece for the singers, out of the copper-bag, 
and threw it down below. 

The room had become chilly while she had been 
counting out and throwing down her money, so she 
stirred her already glowing fire, and sat down right 
before it—but not to stretch her lace,—like Mary Hodg- 
son, she began to think over long-past days—on soft- 
ening remembrances of the dead and gone—on words 
long forgotten—on holy stories heard at her mother’s 
knee. ‘ 

‘“‘T cannot think what’s come over me to-night,”’ said 
she, half aloud, recovering herself by the sound of her 
own voice from her train of thought; ‘my head goes 
wandeting on them old times. I’m sure more texts 
have come into my head with thinking on my mother 
within this last half hour, than I’ve thought on for 
years and years. I hope I’m not going todie. Folks 
say thinking too much on the dead betokens we’re 
going to join ’em; I should be loth to go just yet—such 
a fine turkey as we’ve got for dinner to-morrow, too.” 

Knock, knock, knock, at the door as fast as knuckles 
could go. And then, as if the comer could not wait, 
the door was opened, and Mary Hodgson stood there as 
white as death. 

“Mrs. Jenkins!—oh, your kettle is boiling, thank 
God! Let me have the water for my baby, for the love 
of God!—he’s got croup, and is dying!” 

Mrs. Jenkins turned on her chair with a wooden in- 
flexible look on her face, that (between ourselves) her 
husband knew and dreaded for all his pompous dignity. 

“I’m sorry I can’t oblige you, ma’am; my kettle is 
wanted for my husband’s tea. Don’t be afeared, Tommy, 
Mrs. Hodgson won’t venture to intrude herself where 
she’s not desired. You’d better send for the doctor, 
ma’am, instead of wasting your time in wringing your 
hands, ma’am—my kettle is engaged.” 

Mary clasped her hands together with passionate 
force, but spoke no word of entreaty to that wooden 
face—that sharp, determined voice ; but, as she turned 
away, she prayed for strength to bear the coming trial, 
and strength to forgive Mrs. Jenkins. 

Mrs. Jenkins watched her go away meekly as one 
who has no hope, and then she turned upon herself as 
sharply as she ever did on any one else. 

“‘ What a brute I am, Lord forgive me! What’s my 
husband’s tea to a a baby’s life? In croup, too, where 
time is everything. You crabbed old vixen, you—any 
one may know you never had a child !”’ 

She was down-stairs (kettle in hand) before she had 
finished herself-upbraiding; and whenin Mrs. Hodgson’s 
room, she rejected all thanks (Mary had not voice for 
many words) saying stiffly, “‘I do it for the poor babby’s 
sake, ma’am, hoping he may live to have mercy to poor 
dumb beasts, if he does forget to lock his cup-boards.’’ 

But she did everything,” and more than Mary, with 
her young inexperience, could have thought of. She 
prepared the warm bath, and tried it with her husband’s 
own thermometer (Mr. Jenkins was as punctual as 
clock-work in noting down the temperature of every 
day). She let his mother place her baby in the tub, 
still preserving the same rigid affronted aspect, and then 
she went up-stairs without a word. Mary longed to 
ask her to stay, but dared not; though, when she left 

_the room, the tears chased each other down her cheeks 
faster than ever. Poor young mother! how she counted 
the minutes till the doctor should come. But, before 
he came, down again stalked Mrs. Jenkins, with some- 
thing in her hand. 

“Ive seen many of these croup-fits, which, I take it, 





you’ve not, ma’am. Mustard plaisters is very sovereign 
put on the throat ; I’ve been up and made one, ma am, 
and, by your leave, I’ll put it on the poor little fellow. 

Mary could not speak, but she signed her grateful 
assent. ; 

It began to smart while they still kept silence; and 
he looked up to his mother as if seeking courage 
from her looks to bear the stinging pain, but she was 
softly crying, to see him suffer, and her want of cou- 
rage re-acted upon him, and he began to sob aloud. In- 
stantly Mrs. Jenkins’s apron was up, hiding her face; 
“‘ Peep bo, baby,” said she, as merrily as she could. 
His little face brightened, and his mother having once 
got the cue, the two women kept the little fellow 
amused, until his plaister had effect. 

‘‘ He’s better,—oh Mrs: Jenkins, look at his eyes! 
how different! And he breathes quite softly —”’ 

As Mary spoke thus, the Doctor entered. He exa- | 
mined his patient. Baby was really better. : 

“It has been a sharp attack, but the remedies you 
have applied have been worth all the Pharmacopeia an 
hour later.—TI shall send a powder, etc., etc.” 

Mrs. Jenkins staid to hear this opinion; and (her 
heart wonderfully more easy) was going to leave the 
room, when Mary seized her hand and kissed it; she 
could not speak her gratitude. 

Mrs. Jenkins looked affronted and awkward, and as 
if she must go up stairs and wash her hand directly. 

But in spite of these sour looks she came softly down 
an hour or so afterwards to see how baby was. 

The little gentleman slept well after the fright he had 
given his friends; and on Christmas morning, when 
Mary awoke and looked at the sweet little pale face 
lying on her arm, she could hardly realize the danger 
he had been in. 

When she came down (later than usual) she found 
the household in acommotion. What do you think had 
happened? Why, pussy had been a traitor to his best 
friend, and eaten up some of Mr. Jenkins’s own espe- 
cial sausages; and gnawed and tumbled the rest so, 
that they were not fit to be eaten! There were no 
bounds to that cat’s appetite ! he would have eaten his 
own father if he had been tender enough. And now 
Mrs. Jenkins stormed and cried—‘ Hang the cat.”’ 

Christmas-day too! and all the shops shut / What was 
turkey without sausages? gruffly asked Mr. Jenkins. 

“Oh, Jem!” whispered Mary, ‘‘ Hearken, what a 
piece of work he’s making about sausages,—I should 
like to take Mrs. Jenkins up some of mother’s; they’re 
twice as good as bought sausages. ”’ 

‘* I see no objection, my dear. Sausages does not in- 
volve intimacies, else his politics are what I can no 
ways respect.” 

“But, oh Jem, if you had seen her last night about 
baby! I’m sure she may scold me for ever, and I’ll not 
answer. I’d even make her cat welcome to the sau- 
sages.” The tears gathered to Mary’s eyes as she 
kissed her boy. : 

‘* Better take ’em up stairs, my dear, and give them 
to the cat’s mistress.” And Jem chuckled at his 
saying. 

Mary put them on a plate, but still she loitered. 

“What must I say, Jem? I never know.” 

“‘ Say—I hope you'll accept of these sausages, as my 
mother—no, that’s not grammar,—say what comes up- 
permost, Mary, it will be sure to be right.” 

So Mary carried them up stairs and knocked at the 
door; ard when told to “ come in,”’ she looked very 
red, but went up to Mrs. Jenkins, saying, ‘‘ Please take 
these. Mother made them.’’ And was away before an 
answer could be given. 


Just as Hodgson was read 


to go to church, Mrs. 
Jenkins came down stairs and called Fanny. Ina mi- 
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nute the latter entered the Hodgsons room, and deli- 
vered “Mr. and Mrs, Jenkins’s compliments, and they 
would be particular glad if Mr. and Mrs. Hodgson would 
eat their dinner with them. ’’ 

“And carry baby up stairs in a shawl, be suré,” 
added Mrs. Jenkins’ voice in the passage, close to the 
door, whither she had followed her messenger. There 
was no discussing the matter, with the certainty of every 
word being overheard, 

Mary looked anxiously at her husband. She remem- 
aig his saying he did not approve Mr. Jenkins’s po- 
ities. 

‘Do ye think it would do for baby ?’”’ asked he. 

“Oh, yes,” answered she eagerly; ‘I would wrap 
him up so warm.” 

‘And I’ve got our room up to sixty-five already, for 
all its so frosty,” added the voice outside. 

Now how do you think they settled the matter? The 
very best way in the world. Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins 
came down into the Hodgsons’ room, and dined there. 
Turkey at the top, roast beef at the bottom, sausages 
at one side, potatoes at the other. Second course, plum- 
pudding at the top, and mince pies at the bottom. 

And after dinner, Mrs. Jenkins would have baby on 
her knee; and he seemed quite to take to her; she de- 
clared he was admiring the real lace on her cap, but 
Mary thought-(though she did not say so,) that he was 
pleased by her kind looks, and coaxing words Then he 
was wrapped up, and carried carefully up stairs to tea, in 
Mrs. Jenkins’ room. And after tea, Mrs. Jenkins, 
and Mary, and her husband, found out each.other’s 
mutual liking for music, and sat singing old glees, and 
catches, till I don’t know what o’clock, without one 
word of politics, or newspapers. 

Before they parted, Mary had coaxed pussy on to her 
knee; for Mrs. Jenkins would not part with baby, who 
was sleeping on her lap. 

‘When you’re busy bring him to me. Do, now, it 
will be a real favour. I know you must have a deal to 
do, with another coming; let him come up to me. I'll 
take the greatest of caresof him; pretty darling, how 
sweet he looks when he’s asleep.” 

When the couples were once more alone, the hus- 
bands unburdened their minds to their wives. 

Mr. Jenkins said to his:—‘‘Do you know, Burgess 
tried to make me believe Hodgson was such a fool as 
to put paragraphs into the ‘‘ Examiner’ now and then ; 
but I see he knows his place, and has got too much 
sense to do any such thing.” 

Hodgson said,—‘‘ Mary, love, I almost fancy from 
Jenkins’ way of speaking, (so much civiller than I ex- 
pected,) he guesses I wrote that ‘‘Pro Bono” and the 
**Rose-bud”,—at any rate, I’ve no objection to your 
naming it, if the subject should come uppermost, I 
should like him to know I’m a literary man.” 

Well! I’ve ended my tale; I hope you don’t think 
it’s too long; but beforeI go, just let me say one thing. 

If any of you have any quarrels, or misunderstand- 
ings, or coolness, or cold shoulders, or shynesses, or 
tiffs, or miffs, or huffs, with any one else, just make 
friends before Christmas, you will be so much mer- 
rier if you do. ; 

I ask it of you for the sake of that old angelic song, 
heard so many years ago by the shepherds, keeping 
watch by night, on Bethlehem Heights. 





EIGHTEEN-HUNDRED-FORTY-SEVEN. 
A Lay for the Old and New Year. 
By Mary Howrrr. 


TuE year is nearly ended now, 
Good luck unto his swift decline ! 
Let’s pile the fire ; let’s mend our cheer, 
Let’s watch him out, this bad old year— 
This pitiless enemy of yours and mine! 
From first to last he has used us ill, 
Has stripped us to the very bone; 
So, children don your best attire, 
And draw around the parlour fire, 
And let’s make merry, he will soon be gone! 
We’ve had no Christmas fun this year, 
The holly only told the time ; 
We have not had a Christmas pie, 
The birthdays went unhonoured by— 
But now we will sing forth a jocund rhyme. 
For when he goes he comes not back, 
This bad old year of forty-seven ! 
He has run in debt to a vast amount; 
Has overdrawn his bank-account, 
And, ‘neath his hand no single thing has thriven, 
We had friends, by scores, when he came in, 
But he has thinned their ranks amain, 
Has dimmed a deal of friendship’s gold,— 
Has laid some true-hearts ’neath the mould,— 
And now we look around, and few remain. 
Ne’er may we meet his like again ! 

For he has been a cruel guest, 
His gifts have been war, crime and debt, 
The awful brand of the Gazette, 

And, as a parting boon, the Cholera-pest ! 


Oh bitter year of woe and terror, 
We all rejoice thine end to see! 
Thou hast furrowed many a brow with care, 
Hast silvered many a strong man’s hair, 
And not a tongue doth speak in praise of thee. 
Thank Heaven! thy course is nearly run! 
Yet we shall ne’er forget thy stay, 
Nor all the sorrow thou hast brought, 
Nor all the mischief thou hast wrought, 
Nor all the simple joy that thou hast ta’en away. 
—But hush! light shines amid the gloom, 
And in my heart is faith and hope ; 
The year departs that brought such woe, 
The year that crushed and tried us so, 
That gave to drink life’s bitter, wormwood cup. 
Sit down, dear children, by my side, 
New thoughts and better fill my brain; 
There is no grief, no loss, no trial, 
No days of faithful self-denial, 
Which do not bring their compensating gain! 
And we may not the poorer be, 
For all the blight of forty-seven : 
Is there no strength in hardship borne ? 
No stedfastness in wrong out-worn ? 
No heavenly peace in injuries forgiven? 
*Tis thus that spiritual wealth is won : 
No victory but is bought by loss; 
Then shrink not, oh severely tried, 
Life’s gold by fire is purified, 
And none can win the crown but by the cross! 
The year is out!—Oh God of love 
Bless thou to us the coming year! 
Yet, as Thou wilt, let all things be ! 
And, Father, trusting all to Thee, 
We face the untried future without fear! 
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THE GREATEST GRIEVANCE OF IRELAND. 


Mr. Frrrr has made his Munster Girl standing at her 
door in an attitude of melancholy meditation. The 
Daughter of Ireland ponders on the condition of her 
country. The hue of its prospects is conspicuous in the 
sadness of her face. She sees misery around her and 
before her. She looks for signs of hope, but she sees 
none. Who docs? Ireland is wretched, ill cultivated, 
disunited, a prey to famine and faction. What is the 
power that should change this condition? It is England. 


When England took away the government from Ireland, 


she was bound to govern well herself. If she took away 
that government because it was bad, she was bound to 
govern better. She has not done it. Her government 
has consisted of only two things—neglect and oppres- 
sion. Her'science of policy has been to do nothing. If 
she have at any time roused herself, it has only been 
like a drowsy. country schoolmaster who nods in his 
chair, and when awoke by the riot of his pupils, starts 
up and Jays about him with his stick; thrusts half a 
dozen culprits under the stairs—his prison,—and then 
nods again. What has England done but coerce, or at 
least attempt it? Coerce a quick-sand, gather water 
into a bag, mercury into a sieve, the wind into a net, 
and shut up fire in a tar warehouse to keep it from do- 
ing mischief. To quieten Ireland, the only way was to 
take away the disturbing causes, the combustible mate- 
rials. There would soon be quiet if there were no suffer- 
ing.. The conduct of England towards Ireland is just of 
a piece with that of other wiseacre nurses who, when 
their charges Scream because they are suffering excru- 
ciation in their vitals, slap them on the backs and shake 
them, to use their own phrase, into penny-pieces, in 
their anger, instead of giving them something cordial 
and soothing. 

The great grievance of Ireland—the Monster Griev- 
ance—is just England itself. The curse of Ireland is 
bad government; and nothing more. And who is the 
cause of this ?—Nobody but England. Who made Ire- 
land a conquered country ? England. Who introduced 
all the elements of wrangling, discontent, and injus- 
tice? England... Who set two hostile churches, and two 
hostile races, Celts and Saxons, together by the ears in 
that country? England of course. Her massacres, 
her military plantations,—her violent seizure of 
ancient estates, her favouritism, her monstrous laws 
and modes of government,—were the modern emptying 
of Pandora’s box—the shaking out of a bag-full of Kil- 
kenny cats on the soil of that devoted country. The 
consequences are exactly those that we have before us. 
Wretched Saxon landlords who have left one fourth of the 
country uncultivated, and squeezed the population to 
death by extortion on the rest. A great useless church 
maintained on the property of the ejected Catholics—- 
who do as men are sure to do, kick at robbery, and feel 
it daily making their gall doubly bitter. And then we 
shake our heads and sagely talk about race. If the 
race be bad—why have we not taken pains to improve 
it? Why, for scores of years, did we forbid them eyen to 
be educated? Why do we complain of their being idle 
and improvident, and helpless, when we have- done 
everything we could to make them so? Are our Minis- 
ters and Parliaments any better? Are they not just as 
idle, and improvident, and helpless, as it regards Ire- 
land? Has not this evil been growing these three hun- 
dred years? Have any remedies been applied but those 
ef Elizabeth, and the Stuarts and Straffords, —the 
Cromwells, and Dutch Williams? Arms and extermi- 
nation? We have built barracks instead of schools: 
we have sown gunpowder instead of corn—and now we 
wonder at the people and the crops. The wisest and 





best of men have for ages been crying out, for reform 
and improvement in Ireland—and all that we have done 
has been to augment the army and the police. 

In fact—the Monster Evil of Ireland is just England 
and nothing more. It is purely the direct consequence 
of the infamous neglect, incapacity, and indiffer- | 
ence of our Government. That incapacity and in- | 
difference lost us America. They are ruining Ireland, 
India, and our Colonies, just in the same way. Every 
day brings to. light some new scene of the most un- 
doubied misgovernment, or rather no government at 
all in one quarter or another. We now discover that 
the splendid empire of India is gradually extending its 
jungles instead of its cultivation; that its ancient 
growth of cotton is transferred to our rivals—the Ame- 
ricans; that its sugar growth and manufacture are 
dropping into decay, while our manufacturing districts 
at home are steeped in distress for want of sufficient 
markets and cheap raw material. A pamphlet, just pub- 
lished by Mr. Gilpin, Bishopsgate-street, called ‘‘ A few 
Words on the Hudson’s Bay Company, and a Statement 
of the Grievances ofthe Native and Half-Caste In- 
dians, ’’ opens up another of those immense scenes of 
misery and wretchedness, wrong to humanity, and da- 
mage to our finances, which are to be found in every | 
quarter of the globe where we have territories. The 
history of Ireland is being repeated in India, in Austra- 
lia, in Afriea, and in Northern America, and unless 
the English people arouse themselves, unite themselves, 
and with a strong and prompt hand place an efficient 
Government where a Government should be—the ruin 
and calamities which have swept over us this year, are 
but a faint foreshadowing of what will assuredly follow. - 

What are we about then—and what do we mean to 
do? ‘The evils of Ireland are well known—why don’t 
we apply a remedy? A new Parliament has met—and 
what do we see? Why, just the old hocus-pocus game 
playing again, that has been played by so many Parlia- 
ments before. All talk and no wor<! As if Ireland | 
were to be cured by talking. Asif long speeches were | 
the only remedies for long sufferings.’ But talking won’t | 
give Ireland.a new and sound law of Landlord aud 
Tenant; it won’t cultivate the millions of acres of waste 
lands ; it won’t educate the people; it won’t compel 
the landlords to employ the poor on the neglected soil ; 
it won’t reduce the monstrous rents of the cottiers 
and small farmers; it won’t remove a lazy and usurp- 
ing church from being an eye-sore and a thorn in the 
flesh to all the Catholic population; it won’t give hope 
and scope to industry ; it won’t cure the flux of Ireland | 
by which all its produce is carried out of the country © 
instead of being eaten init. Ina word, it won’t sub- 
stitute food for famine, pastures for bogs; corn-fields | 
for wastes of heather; and a peaceable and happy po- 
pulation for one grown desperate, exactly on the prin- 
ciple that wolves and bears are desperate, because they 
are ravenous with hunger. ‘ 

A truly able Parliament and Ministry would at once 
set about and act. They need not want for guidance 
and example. Lord George Hill has given them all 
that. He has done in little at Gweedore, what they | 
ought to do at large. He has turned one of the most | 
barren, miserable, degraded districts of Ireland, -into a © 
scene of industry and content. Let our Ministers do as © 
he has done. Let Lords John Russell, and Lansdowne, 
and Palmerston, and the rest of them, forget their cum- 
brous and useless titles, and stick their simple names 
over the shop-doors of Ireland, as he did,—‘ G, A. 
Hill, licensed to sell tea, coffee, groceries, etc.”? Let them 
do that, and their success will be like his. In the first 
year (1840) this noble shopkeeper only returned about 
£160 inhis shop, four years afterwards, the returns 
were upwards of £2000! 
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The people could not believe that Lord George was a 
lord, because he thus turned shopkeeper, talked fami- 
liarly with them, and above all, spoke Irish! One sees 
plainly what an idea they have of a lord; as some great, 
stuck-up, idle, and useless thing! And surely, as 
far as Jreland is concerned, most puny: Lord George 
Hill has made a quay and opened a ship traffic with 
England; has attacked all those lazy, dogged, and 
mischievous prejudices about holding and enclosing of 
lands, which elsewhere occasion daily assassinations. 
But no one has attempted to assassinate him, or his 
agent, because they let it be plainly seen, that they 
have the people’s real interest really at heart. 

Let our Government do the same. Let them send 
out improvement, conciliation, and opportunity of 
work, hand in hand with a proper authority—and what 
Lord George Hill has done in one district, they may do 
in all the rest. There is no mystery in the matter, 
there is no need to talk of political science or any 
other grave humbug. All that is wanted is, to buckle 
to, and pass those plain and practical acts, which must 
be passed before Ireland ‘will be any better for us. 
No talking will do it. Our Ministers and our Parlia- 
ment might just as well attempt to plough up the waste 
lands of Ireland with their noses, pick up the stones 
from them with their teeth, and lick up the bog-water 
with their incessantly wagging tongues. They should 
act, and the people should be up, and by hundreds of 
public meetings and rcmonstrances compel them to act. 

The curse of this country is, that it is practical in 
everything but the most essential thing of all—its go- 
vernment. If a ship become leaky, its owners don’t 
get up acabal about it, and raise a great talk, and make 
tremendous speeches about its condition. They get it 
at once on the stocks; a whole regiment of shipwrights 
are paying away at it with their hammers; probeing and 
sawing, new planking and caulking, and anon, away 
she goes again, over the seas, as sound and gallant as 
ever. If the dry rot gets into a house we don’t assemble 
all the street, and shake our heads, and make long 
faces, and stand gossiping like so many cackling geese 
over it. The evil is known; the remedy is known; 
we send off for the carpenter and the bricklayer, and 
out with the diseased timber, and in with new; we 
open up ventilation, and: allis right. But when a na- 
tional dry rot has got into Ireland, and a leak into our 
treasury, our Ministers and Parliament, instead of doing 
what every other person in the country would do,—set 
proper men to do the obvious and needful work, get 
together like a lot of Lapland witches, and pretend to 
cure the evil by selling wind. 

How long is this to last? How long do we, as a 
people, mean to suffer it? The empty talk is again 
going on. Nota remedial measure is proposed, and at 
the end of the session, we will venture to assert, that 
Ireland will be just as much benefitted by it.as she has 
been by all the other Parliaments that ranted out their 
appointed periods, and are forgotten. 

f our present Ministers understand the real question 
of Ireland, if they feel themselves able to deal with it, 
and mean to deal with it, let them at once bring into 
Parliament a clear, practical, common sense, and effi- 
cient set of measures. If they cannot, let them confess 
their inability, and give way to better men. Till they 
do this, they are plainly nuisances, impostors, and 
costly incubi on the country. The only thing that we 
have seen that looks like a bit of ordinary statesman- 
ship; of doing, in fact, something for their money, is 
in the case of the London Commissioners of Sewers. 
The new Commission of the Health of Towns has re- 
commended to them to set aside the former 671 Com- 
missioners, whose doings have been a national disgrace 
and a most monstrous job, and to replace them by 23! 








This sensible proposition was at once adopted; ani 
now, depend upon it, the work of the Sewerage will be 
done! Why not apply the same rational system of ac. 
tion to the far more crying condition of Ireland? 

But if the only art of British Government is to k 
the art of getting over a session without doing any thing 
it would be a great saving to do without a Ministry 
atall. It surely is a poor equivalent for the enormow 
expense of the English Government, to present us wih 
nothing but an enormous mass of speeches, that w 
have neither time nor inclination to read. The pape 
on which they are printed, would be all the better fa 
the butter shops, without them, and it would be impor 
sible for England or Ireland to be -worse, if no Parlis 
ment sate, and no speech was made. 

We regard this feature of our affairs, as the moi 
melancholy than can possibly exist. It is one thal 
ought to fill every sensible man with the deepest anx- 
iety; and the whole united energies of the nation 
should be called forth*to put a stop to useless debates, 
and to insist on some instant and practical measure, 
The continuance of such a state of things as has loy 
prevailed in Ireland, and is becoming every day mor 
extensive in England, is a frightful evidence of the im 
becility of Government, and the apathy of the people, 
Never was there such a time for God or demon to thur 
der forth over our heads the cry— 


“ Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen !” 


We turn our eyes again on the daughter of Ireland 4 
her cabin. door, and unite with that which is evidently 
the language of her soul.—‘‘ Alas! what hope!” 


——<—— 


A DAY AND NIGHT AT THE GENERAL POST- 
OFFICE. 


By Grorcz Rernoxps. 


“Tt has often struck me, that some pains should be take 
to make the main features of the Post Office system intel 
ligible to the people.”’-..Rowland Hill’s Speech at Liver 


pool, 1847. 
tions of this 


sation with absent friends, would have been but 
very imperfectly known had it not been {ot 
this excellent establishment; nor would the rat 
feelings arising from true friendship, have ever warmel 
into such holy fervour, had the means of correy 
pondence by letter never existed amongst us. Languidly, 
indeed, would the great work of ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the masses proceed, had we still to learn the eff 
cacy of that one simple ingredient in the cup of humal 
happiness,—the expression of our wishes, to distant 
parties, through the medium of our present admirable 
and economical postal arrangements. 

As it is most probable, however, that the majority of 
the readers of Howirr’s Journat, readily admit th 
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value of the “‘Penny Postage,”’ and the national utility 
of its regulations, we need not now use any arguments 
to shew its continuance to be indispensable to our wel- 
fare, as a nation, both at home and abroad. In the 
present paper, therefore, our object will be to furnish 
some select information as to the progress of the Post- 
office since its establishment ; and to exhibit the present 
practice with respect to the correspondence with which 
itis entrusted. The method of “ getting out the duty,” 
~—as the work of the department is technically called— 
will be detailed as simply as possible, so that the un- 
initiated may be enabled to understand the multifarious 
duties to be performed upon a letter, from the time it is 
posted to the period when it may be delivered into the 
hands of the party for whom it is intended. 

Besides this, it is our design, not merely to observe 
the duty in the case of the correspondence treated with 
in the inland “‘ outward” and “‘inward’’ offices, and in 
the London district post department, but in the course 
of our ‘‘ day and night” notices, we shall endeavour to 
describe the business performed in the Secretary’s, the 
Solicitor’s, and other subordinate offices, where a con- 
tinued round of duty is going on, of a different des- 
cription to that in the inland offices of receipt and 
despatch, but partially arising out of, and strictly con- 
nected with, the general duty of the department. 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE POST-OFFICE. 


With reference to the origin of postal communication 
in this country, we have no authentic record. Certain, 
however, it is—as we glean from papers in the Rolls, 
Record, and Parliamentary-offices—that payments to 
Nuncii for the conveyance of letters were made so early 
in British history, as the reign of the monarch John, 
when the state correspondence was so forwarded, and 
also the communications of the most influential nobles 
of the land at that time. Fixed posts, where relays of 
horses were kept, were set up in the reign of the second 
Edward ; which movement towards a system, was ma- 
terially perfected during the sway of Edward IV, as we 
learn, that, during the war in Scotland in 1481, that 
monarch established certain posts, twenty miles apart. 
The riders handed the letters from one to the other, and 
thus something like expedition was gained. At the 
close of the fifteenth century, the post may be con- 
sidered to have been, comparatively, established; and 
without doubt it was then freely used. 

The first statute we read of, fixing a post “ rate’ on 
the conveyance of correspondence, is that of 2 and 3 
Edward VI. cap. 3, passed in the year 1548. This rate 
was one penny per mile for the hire of horses.* Thomas 
Randolph is spoken of by Camden, as being the first 
“Chief Postmaster of England” in 1581 ;+ but the ear- 
liest mention of the duties and privileges of a Post- 
master was made in the reign of JamesI. Subse- 

uently the privilege of ‘posting’ was farmed by 
Denner, Frizell, Witherings, Prideaux, and others ; nor 
was it until 1656, that any-thing like a decided measure 
forthe establishment of a Post-office was adopted. In 
that year an Act was passed “to settle the postage ot 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and for the erecting of 
one General Post-office, for the speedy conveying and 
re-carrying of letters by post, etc.” The act provides 
also that there should be ‘one officer styled the Post- 
master General of England, and the Comptroller of the 
Office.” This statute was succeeded by the important 





*It will be perceived that the above rate was levied for 
horse-hire: the first letter rate was fixed in 1635. 


+ Randolph was, no doubt, master of the “ rides” or posts. 





measure 9 Queen Anne, cap 10, which for many year 
formed the basis of all postal regulation. That, how- 
ever, was subjected in succeeding reigns, to many modifi- 
cations and changes, until the statute giving to the coun- 
try the ‘‘ Penny Postage,’’ was enacted and then the prin- 
ciple contained in the 9th of Anne was abandoned. The 
graduated rate system was abolished ; one uniform dis- 
tance-charge was authorised, the amount being regu- 
lated by an increase of weight only. This preparatory 
act (2 and 3Vic. cap. 52) was confirmed on the 10th of 
August, 1840, by the 3 and 4 Vic. cap. 96; and 
amended by a most valuable auxiliary statute, passed 
on tbe 22nd of July, 1847, which provides for the car- 
rying out of a variety of facilities, stipulated for as ab- 
solutely necessary, some years before, by the originator 
of the Penny Postage plan, Mr. Rowland Hill, who was 
shortly previous to the passing of this last measure, ap- 
pointed ‘Secretary to the Post-master General.” 

Prior to the introduction of the uniform rate, and the 
present weight charge, there were delivered in the 
United Kingdom, in one week, the estimated number of 
1,585,973 letters, including “ franks,’’ or free letters, 
or about 80,000,000 per annum. From the latest Re- 
turn to the House of Commons, on the motion of Mr. 
Warburton, with reference to this subject,* it appears, 
that for the week ending the 21st of April, 1847, the 
numbers delivered were 6,148,876, or about 320,000,000 
per annum—a clear four-fold increase! The immediate 
loss to the revenue upon the introduction of the mea- 
sure was considerable, being upwards of one million of 
money; and the cost of management, not, however, to 
be attributed but in a partial degree to the operation of 
the penny postage, has increased from £686,768 3s. 63d. 
in 1839, to £1,138,745 2s. 43d. in 1847.+ The net re- 
venue, notwithstanding this enormous additional out- 
lay, continues to improve, the amount in 1841 being 
£410,028, while in the year ended January 5th, 1847, it 
reached £724,757 8s. 5d. 


EARLY MORNING DUTY. 


We must beg leave to take our readers with us so 
early as four o’clock in the morning to the General Post- 
office, in St. Martin’s-le-grand, shortly after which hour 
we shall observe omnibuses laden with mails arriving 
from all the principal termini of the railways. From 
the great trunk lines of the London and North Western, 
the Great Western, the South Western, Dover, Eastern 
Counties, and Brighton, several hundred bags are 
bronght, and the internal business of the office com- 
mences at half-past four. First, we will take our 
stand in the “Tick-room,” where the guards deliver 
the bags, and where men are stationed to call out the 
name of the post-town, which they find upon the label 
at the corner of each bag. These being called over, 
and all checked by the clerk to guarantee the office and 
the public against loss, and to exonerate the guard, the 
bags are forwarded from the Tick-room into the Inland 
Letter Sorting-office, by the messengers, who distribute 





* (586) Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
June 30th, 1847. 


+ Though we do not consider that the revenue of the Post- 
office ought to be regarded as a fiscal tax, it is really to be 
hoped Mr. Hill will endeavour to discover how it is that such 
an enormous additional expense appears under the head of 
“Cost of Management.” Something is wrong somewhere; 
especially when we hear, week after week, from the provinees, 
of facilities being denied where they ought to be granted. The 
opening of new and costly rooms at the General Post-office in 
London, which can be but temporary, only tends to swell this 
cost, without a just and proper equivalent for the outlay. 
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them at tables,—represented by an alphabetical letter,— 
around the spacious rooms. There they are opened by 
the different clerks, denominated the “‘ openers,” most 
of whom are junior officers. Upon close inspection we 
find that this description of the duty is simultaneously 

erformed: for while at one table the large Birming- 
bag is being opened, at others, the Brighton, Glas- 
gow, and Edinburgh, with the Irish andChannel Islands 
mails. Thus the duty is continuously kept down, until 
the whole of the 960 arrivals from the English deputies, 
besides the Irish, Scotch, French, * and continental mails, 
which have reached the office during the preceding 
night, are all opened. As soon as the clerk has cut 
the string, he turns upon the table the whole of the let- 
ters; while he pours the newspapers into baskets for 
other messengers to take away to the sorters. When 
the letters arrive in London they bear impressed, upon 
the seal side,.a stamp in black or blue ink, which spe- 
cifies the town at which, and the day when they were 
posted. When handed to the London stampers, they 
have put upon them if pre-paid or labelled, another 
stamp in red ink, and if unpaid in black, denoting the 
day they ought to be delivered. These detective dated 
stamps are exceedingly useful in cases of enquiry as to 
misdelivered or detained letters, and in legal proceed- 
ings they frequently prove most valuable in fixing guilt 
upon the proper party. 

The operation of stamping having been performed, we 
are led to notice one of the most interesting divisions of 
the duty,—the assortment of the vast body of corre- 
spondence, strewed as it appears to be over the whole 
of the office, the letters alone covering many hundred 
square feet of desks and tabling. After the clerks have 
examined the letters for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the postage stamps have been properly oblite- 
rated by the provincial post-mastet's, that the registered 
letters have been duly entered upon the local bill, and 
the amounts of charge accurately made out, the letters 
are carried over to the assorting tables in the gross. 
There those intended for the London delivery are sepa- 
rated, first into divisions numbered consecutively from 
one to fifteen, each division embracing a certain por- 
tion of the metropolis, or a peculiar class of correspond- 
ence. This having been done, these same letters are 
gathered, or in official phraseology “ collected,’ and 
taken to an officer denominated the “ district sorter. ”’ 
He divides them into walks, representative of the plots 
of ground traversed by the letter-carriers. The corre- 
spondence, so far prepared for delivery, is sent up by 
a machine, worked by a powerful steam-engine, to the 
top of the building, where are the letter-carriers’ rooms, 
and the galleries where the postmen are ranged, in sepa- 
rate divisions, each man’s seat representing the walk 
he delivers. As he receives his letters he keeps himself 
engaged in again assorting them, by placing them now 
in streets, and arranging the numbers as they fall 
along his ‘‘ delivery,” so that he may lose no time when 
he reaches his out-door duty. Besides this service the 
letter-carrier has to attend to the call of the assistant 
inspector of letter-carriers, who in the course of the 
preceding day has been most probably enquired of re- 
specting letters either expected or refused ; or said to 
be unknown at the time they were presented; or 
who probably has to tell him (the carrier) where a cer- 





* By the arrangements, just concluded, between the French 
Government and the English Post-office, despatches from 
France and via France from the Continent, are received in 
London and delivered in the Metropolis twice a day. Letters 
and Newspapers are now despatched from London every Morn- 
ing and Evening. (Sunday excepted.) This is one of the best 
of our modern postal improvements. 


tain bankrupt’s correspondence is in future to be taken 
or letters re-directed in cases where persons have re- 
moved from their former residences. Imperfectly ad- 
dressed letters he has to send to “ try ” at streets of the 
same name in different parts of the metropolis: abate- 
ments in cases of overcharge he has also to attend to; 
make search in the “Dead letter register’’ for letters 
addressed to persons ‘‘ gone away and left no address,” 
and a variety of other duties of a minor, but not of a 
less important character, both to the service and the col- 
lection of the revenue. 

While all this is going on, other persons are employed 
in the rectification of ‘‘ mis-sorted ” or “blind letters. ” 
The amount of charge to each man is also made out, and 
entered in the check-books by clerks appointed for that 
purpose, that the Superintending President may be 
duly debited by the Receiver-General, the men being 
called upon to pay in the revenue they collect, three 
times a-week. Happily this part of the business is not 
nearly so extensive as heretofore, and it is a certain 
fact that the optional payment of postage will not be 
long permitted to exist (on inland letters at least) as 
the cost of collection on unpaid letters seriously de- 
tracts from the net revenue by increasing the cost of 
stationery and labour, while it materially retards the 
duty, both in the country and London offices. Inde- 
pendently of all this duty, there are engaged both on 
the lower and upper floors, a variety of officers whose 
duty it is to divide and assort the provincial newspa- 
pers for the metropolitan morning delivery, in a similar 
way to that in which the letters are divided and as- 
sorted, so that the despatch may be uniform and the 
delivery simultaneous in every part of this great city. 

Pouches and “State Papers,” and ambassadorial de- 

spatches, intended for Her most gracious Majesty the 
te His Royal Highness Prince Albert, any member 
of the Royal Family, the Ministers of State, or the fo- 
reign Plenipotentiaries, are separately attended to by 
the “ Clerks of Official correspondence,” and their as- 
sistants. At the close of the duty the bags are “ made 
up,” and conveyed in carts in the charge of special 
messengers, by whom they are delivered at the several 
offices in Downing-strect, Somerset-house, the Adnti- 
ralty, and other Government offices. All the business 
of stamping and assorting having been gone through, 
the men begin to tie up their bundles, and deposit them 
in large canvas bags. In a few minutes afterward the 
‘ departure bell’ is rung, and the letter-carriers hasten to 
their walks, those to the nearest on foot and the others 
in “ accelerators,’ projected in 1829 by Mr. Critchett, 
the then Inspector of Letter-carriers. : 
In the discharge of the above duty there are em- 
ployed in this section of the establishment alone, seve- 
ral presidents, about 100 clerks, 60 messengers, 120 
sub-sorters, 9 assistant-inspectors of letter-carriers, and 
nearly 300 letter-carriers. It is estimated that in the 
course of this “‘ early duty ”’ alone, 80,000 letters and 
50,000 newspapers pass through the office, independ- 
ently of some thousands more which are forwarded by 
the morning mails. 


MORNING MAJLS, 


During the time the above duty is proceeding, and as 
the arrivals from the several branch offices and re- 
ceiving houses are brought~™into the office, the process 
of stampinn and sorting the letters and newspapers 
sent per morning mails irom London to the provinces,— 
is‘ goiug on. According to the latest list published by 
the authorities, letters, newspapers and publications 


(To be continued.) 
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EVERY-DAY WISDOM, 
PLUCKED FROM THE GARDEN OF CHILDHOOD. 


By BertHotp AVERBACH. 
@ 


Translated for Howitt’s Journal. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THINGS, 
Is often the means by which the child shows its earliest 
activity. You return from the town where you have 
been making good bargains; you wish to give your 
child some pleasure at home, and you bring him a 
pretty play-thing. But scarcely is the first joy of sur- 
prise and wonder over, then the child begins to make 
some alteration in the present you have made him, to 
play at bowls with it, and to throw it about, until, in a 
few days, the play-thing is all to pieces and destroyed. 
In the summer-time you take a walk with your little 
lad, and at his earnest request, cut him a nice slender 
stick from the tree ; but now take notice, he can’t bear 
that a leaf should remain on it, and strips off one after 
another till he can flourish the flexible switch according 
to his pleasure ;after awhile, he begins to peel the stick, 
nor does he leave off till he has completely finished ; 
he lashes violently about with it and now breaks a piece 
ftom one end, and now from the other; another piece 
spurposely broken off, and when he arrives at home, 
here seldom is any of the beautiful stick left to shrivel 
up in a forgotten corner. - & 

Very probably this spirit of destruction in the child 
makes you angry, and you will not give him anything 
more, or else you take away from him that which you 
gave, and lock it up ina closet. If you go and'talk to 
some learned person about this propensity of the child, 
en to one but he will say to you, “all this proceeds 
rom original sin, which shows itself thus early in this 
passion for destruction in the child.’”’—Thus say very 

any of those persons who, from one year’s end to 
nother, preach about love, and who are always prais- 

g the supreme wisdom of God, for the arrangements of 
eation, and yet whenever you take council of them, 
hey immediately invite the devil to be godfather. 

But is there not a natural and a true reason for the 
propensity of which we have spoken ? 

The principle of action in every living thing, espe- 
ially in human beings, is, to have something to do—to 
be able to produce, or give form to something; we 
lon’t take the world indolently as it is, but we desire 
omake something out of it. This impulse begins in 
ittle things, and shows itself in great ones, in agricul- 
ute and trade; in the creation of works of art, and 
nthe perfecting of the circumstances of our lives and 
four country. When we see anything before us 
perfected, which formerly was in our hands only as 
lans and wishes, we often feel a satisfaction, without 
eing conscious of it, that we lave been able to pro- 
uce something out of the elements which surround us ; 
ve see that as real, which formerly was merely an idea 
n our own minds; thus is it with us if we make a 
hair out of boards; a figure,out of a block of stone, 

if out of our own free will, we have organised a 
ommunity or a state. 

This impulse of activity; this pleasure in trying the 
trength aud impressing the will upon something, shows 

self early and powerfully in the child. Give it a play- 
ling; to your little daughter that she may amuse her- 
elf with it, a doll to dress and undress, to lay in the 
adle and to rock (and in that also, very soon is the prin- 
iple of action seen) ; your son will immediately tie on 

s whip-lash, or saddle his wooden horse differently ; roll 
bout his waggon or pull it entirely to pieces. Donot 


scold him if he have very soon destroyed your present ; 
he did not mean to destroy it, but only to make some- 
thing new out of it. The cause of your gift being 
spoiled, is only owing to the inexperience of the youth- 
ful mind, and is something very different from evil pro- 
pensity and love of destruction. 

Neither is it the inborn spirit of evil working in the 
child which causes the tender little hand to destroy that 
which has been carefully put together, but a natural and 
proper impulse to do and to make something. 

Regard the soul of a child always as a sacred temple, 
and you will discover that the principles of his action 
are holy and blameless. 

Give the child something upon which he may exer- 
cise his strength in a harmless manner, and out of 
which he can make something; a ball, wooden bricks, 
and such like, and you will soon see his enduring plea- 
sure therein. 

And yet, now also, you may see something which you 
may be disposed to regard as naughtiness, and love of 
destruction. Sit down with your child and build for 
him, out of his wooden bricks a bridge, or a tower, or 
something of that sort; he will stand and watch you 
with repressed breath, and rejoice in its growth and 
completion; bnt how much greater will be his delight if 
you will permit him by a shake of the table, or any 
other means to throw down your erection. How he 
exults in the rattling and crashing down of all the in- 
dividual pieces, and thinks no longer on the down- 
fallen magnificence. Is that only the influence of the 
Evil One and the love of destruction? Certainly not; 
it is much rather astonishment, the delight of altering 
that which was made, and the unconscious thought of 
being able at a touch, to do so much all at once, which 
is the true foundation of the joy. Nothing bad is in- 
tended thereby. For the human soul is by nature, good 
and noble; wickedness is an aberration. Therefore I 
repeat it, always regard the soul of a child as a sacred 
temple, and you will soon discover that the principles of 
his action, are holy and blameless. 











ALONE OR WITH COMPANIONS. 


Many people question whether a child should .be 
accustomed from his early years, even in his sports, to 
be alone or with companions. Will not the continual 
intercourse with others destroy the comfortable inward 
progression, and prevent the shooting of the young 
idea? Certainly! The deepest roots of that which is 
most valuable in the character of the child, are never 
revealed to us. 

But what is it that constitutes the greatest want of the 
present age? It is above all things this that we are 
too exclusive; that we live too much in ourselves, and 
for ourselves, and that more than all the rest that we 
do not join hands in the great chain of human interests. 

For this reason, lifein community from childhood 
upward, and even in its sports would be so productive 
of good consequences; it would accustom the child to 
that larger sphere, which it will afterwards have to enter. 
Much day-dreaming by this means would be destroyed ; 
we have been long enough, visionary and brooders in 
corners. The profound thinker will always find a 
quiet little nook, where he can indulge in his medita- 
tions, but he ought never to forget that he belongs to 
all, and that all belong to him, and then he will also 
learn to think with, and among others, and to act for 
the common good rather than for his own. 


TO CORRECT A CHILD. 


The true mode of doing this, is not for you to be 
always at hand to say to your child, ‘‘ you must noi do 











that;” “you must let that alone,” and so on. Good; 
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but what then must the child do? It is better for you to 
say to him; do that, and do this, for in most cases, 
such directions as these will be successful, because, in 
the first place, the child knows what it may do, and 
there is a quiet satisfaction to the youthful being, when it 
accomplishes any desirable thing, and if the little com- 
mission which you have given him to execute, be one 
that is useful, he feels a pleasure in having perfected 
something with his small ability. 

But of a truth it is much easier to say, do not do 
that, than to give asa command, do this. 

It is a fixed rule under all circumstances that the 
child must learn to obey. Obedience is the first step 
in education. The child must be submissive to a higher 
will and a more matured knowledge. By degrees he 
will soon find out the reason why. 

Take heed, however, that you do not forbid or com- 
mand anything, if you cannot or will not strictly and 
inflexibly enforce obedience ; otherwise youintroduce a 
laxity of principle into your action, which nothing can 
retrieve. Never give a command or a prohibition ex- 
cepting from your determined purpose or your matured 
judgment. 


TO DO THEIR DUTY. 


That is the most difficult thing for many people. 
They would rather do anything else, be it ever so diffi- 
cult, than precisely that which they call their cursed 
duty. From this cause proceeds that frequent enigma- 
tical dissatisfaction and that tormenting ill humour 
which we meet with in so many persons; they are 
wanting in true self-respect; they are dissatisfied with 
themselves because they have neglected their duties. 
The foundation for this dissatisfaction with self is often 
laid in youth. 

Give strict heed to whatis the favourite occupation of 
your child, and let him freely give himself up to that; 
but seek early to impress upon his mind a living sense, 
that every bias involves also its duties. If you hold 
with the opinions that have been already advanced with 
regard to obedience, you must now steadfastly require 
that your child, above everything else, does each day 
that which has been laid upon him as a-dnty; for in- 
stance, give him some little occupation in the family as 
his duty, and require its regular performance. 

By this means you would firmly implant this truth in 
his soul, that the fulfilment of duty is the fulfilment of 
life; that the accomplishment of a never varying task 
is of more consequence than the indulgence of merely 
a momentary inclination. 

You accustom him to the fulfilment of duty, and good 
habits are among the most beautiful effects of educatioz, 
in many cases they compensate for principles, especially 
as these are so frequently wavering and darkened. 

Do not mix yourself up too much in the actions of 
your child. 

Do not remove all little difficulties out of his way, 
but leave that to his own power. INDEPENDENCE, after 
obedience, cannot be too early cultivated. 

‘* Myself alone! ”’ cried the cheerful Max, when the 
good-natured landlady would help him to drive the goat 
to the willow-trees in the garden. 

And he was right with his ‘‘ myself alone,” even if 
the goat had knocked him down several times. 

An old nursery proverb says, “ you must not blow 
the first porridge which the child eats, and then it 
never will be burnt by hot porridge. ” 

Whoever takes this literally and believes it, is super- 
stitious. But let us remember, that there is often a pure 
truth concealed under a popular saying, because many 
people believe much more willingly and easily than 


examine for themselves. If you give good heed to this, 








you will perceive that there is sage experience and 
wisdom in every word of this proverb. : 


TOO MANY RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Are injurious to the child, for they make it at the same 
time ill-tempered and irritable. If, however, you find 
it necessary to give directions in any particular matter, 
do not say too much tothe child; for it cannot retain 
all, and therefore cannot guide itself by all these direc. 
tions. If you were in a large city which was strange 
to you, and you inquired after some particular stteet, 
a polite gentleman might easily say to you, here you 
must go the right, and through the second street to the 
left, that will bring you into a large square; this you 
must cross from corner to corner, then leave two streets 
to the right, take a turn to the left, and so on. 

Would it not, howeyer, have been better if he had 
said to you; it would be better for you here and there 
to make enquiries again, or you would have done it of 
your own accord, 


70 SYSTEMATIZE, 


According“to certain rules, and even to introduce this 
into the sports of children, so that they shall advance 
from the small and simple up to the large and compli- 
cated, is regarded by many persons as a horrible ty- 
ranny, as an unadvised interference with the quiet 
growth of the inner being. Certainly the silent shoot 
ing forth of this inner life ought not to be disturbed, 
else the effect produced is like that of children them- 
selves on the beans which they planted yesterday in 
their garden, and which to-day they dig up that they 
may see how different they are, or of which by too zea- 
lous watering, they drown the young shoot. 

The guidance which should be given to a child in its 
sports or its occupation should only be of that kind 
which imperceptibly leads them up to that which is 
higher, which furnishes to the active principle within 
them a something to delight and lead them on at the 
same time. 


BLESSED BE THE HAND WHICH PREPARES A PLEASURE 
FOR A CHILD, : 


For there is no saying where and when it may agail 
bloom forth. Does not almost everybody remember 
some kind-hearted man who showed him a kindness in 
the quiet days of his childhood? The writer of this 
recollects himself at this moment as a bare-footed lad, 
standing at the wooden fence of a poor little garden in 
his native village ; with longing eyes he gazed on the 
flowers which were blooming there quietly in the 
brightness of a Sunday morning. The possessor of the 
garden came forth from his little cottage, he was 4 
wood-cutter by trade, and spent the whole week at his 
work in the woods. He was come into his garden to 
gather a flower to stick in his coat when he went to 
church. He saw the boy, and breaking off the most 
beautiful of his carnations,—it was streaked with red and 
white,—gave it tohim. Neither the giver nor the 1 
ceiver spoke one word, and with bounding steps the 
boy ran home, and now, here at a vast ‘distance from 
that home, after so many events of so many years, 
feeling of gratitude which agitated the breast of thal 
boy, expresses itself on paper. The carnation is long 
since withered, but it now blooms afresh. 

Bethink thee, dear reader, whether the fragrance of 
a flower does not come towards thee out of the distanc 
of thy childhood, Return it to the children which may 
be around thee. 


a 
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THE EDITORS ADDRESS 


FRIENDS AND READERS. 


In our opening Address last year at the commence-, to destroy us. The history of these affairs is now well 
iment of this undertaking, we said, “‘ For years it has| known, and pretty well understood. Without name 
been our resolve to devote ourselves by such a periodi-| without character, except for the like transactions, 

al to the entertainment, the good, and the advance-| without connexion or influence, never did jackdaw con- 
ment of the public. We thought also that the time was| trive for a time so completely to array himself in pea- 
ome for thls experiment. It proved not to be the case.| cock’s feathers. To prevent our escape from his toils 
There were obstacles to be overcome, a forest of thorny | or to crush us if we did escape, he raised the most out- 
experiences to be cut through, limed twigs above, and|rageous cries of injury to himself. As on all such oc- 
beams in the darkness to stumble over below.”’ casions, numbers of well-meaning people were influ- 

If that were true then, how much more and notoriously | enced by the outcry, others who delight to pick a hole 

eis itnow! The limed twigs, and the beams laid in| in a coat, on which they never had a chance before, 
our path were still there, and pit-falls were dug in our} joined in the alarm, and gave by their names, letters, 
path into the bargain. Never did a journal commence} and personal exertions, circulation for a time to the 

s career under more unfavourable and hostile circum- | calumnious fraud. Like all such attempts, the delusion 
tances. The year which was about to unfold itself has / has run its course. The adventurer has not only rob- 
proved a year, such as no men of the present generation | bed us, but has contrived to rob also some of those who 
tan remember for universal calamity ; it is to be hoped| aided his impudent attempt. The bubble has burst; 
hat such another will never be seen again in our time {ruin to all concerned has been, for the third time, the 
That which could rise up and survive through the year | finale of this schemer’s course; debts to upwards of 
1847, could survive anything. On literature in parti-} £9,000 in twenty-two months, an auctioneer’s expo- 

ar the blight, which seems to have fallen on every-| sure of the hollowness of all the accounts of circulation 
hing and person, has fallen, naturally, with unexam- | and success set up, finished by a daring attempt to sell 
pled force. The question has been with millions, not | and convey away, before the very faces of the creditors, 
how to procure the necessary reading, but the neces-| every shilling that was left as the remnant of the bub- 

means of life. Such circumstances would have| ble—has only too fully justified the earnest appeals and 
tied severely any periodical undertaking—but in our | warnings that we addressed to the public. 
fase this was but a small part of the evil that we had to} But amid all this craft and crime, amid the most de- 
rontend with. As all the world now knows, we had| moniacal lurkings of unprincipled malice—this man 
fallen into the toils of a most designing and unprinci- | now candidly confessing that he spent nearly £1,000 in 
led adventurer. This man, who, through a course of] four months to put us down,—amid the most invidious 
many yeats, had perfected his experience in the arts of | falsehoods spread everywhere by letters, by lithographs, 
ielusion, had, in the year 1845, walked Into our house | by personal emissaries—and the vilest and the most 
luring thetime that we were planning the carrying out | unfounded calumnies put forth on the principle of 
four long-projected journal,* and contriving to wind 
himself into our schemes, involved us in his stratagems, 
nd soon showed himself resolved to monopolize us or : 

My dear Sir, 

‘ope I understand that you wish me to write to 

* “ In 1839-40, Mr. Howitt communicated with the late | you respecting the conversations we had about a cheap peri, 

m of Messrs. Ball, Arnold, and Co., respecting his plans for | odieal in the year 1840. I can only say, that we had many 

cheap literary periodical for the people. The plan was pre- | meetings about it, and that I saw you both at Esher and in 
pared, but Mr. Howitt’s subsequent protracted residence in | London on the subject, and more than that, Mr. Childs, of Bun- 
bermany postponed it indefinitely, so far as Messrs. B, A. &Cc: | gay, gave Ball, Arnold and Co. estimates for the printing, etc.” 

e concerned, ”” Wit11am Batt, Yours most truly, 
Paternoster Row. THomas ARNOLD, 








** 24, Bartholomew Close, August 5, 1847. 
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‘“‘ throw mud enough, and some is sure to stick, ’’—we 
rejoice to say, that the faith of the good and the wise, 
for the most part, never failed toward us. Twenty-five 
years of arduous, unvarying, unceasing exertion, to aid 
the progress of good principles and of the people, were 
not to be set aside by the first breath’of the first moral as- 
sassin, however artful or determined. Truth and ho- 
nesty, charity and faith in long-tried character—have 
prevailed. Howirr’s JouvrNAL, amid all the pressure 
of the times, and ‘he assaults of the interested, has 
stood firm: has daily taken deeper and wider root; and 
is ready to start on its future course with renewed life 
and vigour. 

True, we have suffered severely from the frauds of 
the swindler ; true, our own money has been made the 
means of his attempts to destroy us; true, all the at- 
tacks upon us, and the gigantic advertisements to put 
us down, have all been left as liabilities against us. 
True, the arch adventurer, with - nothing: himself to 
lose, has played a high game with other people’s money, 
and has ultimately attempted to slip out of the conse- 
quences, and leave them to fall on us—but—on the 
other side, upright and generous men, inspired by a 
sense of the base and ruinous attempt made against us, 
have come forward and resolved that justice shall be 
done, and the right shall be maintained. 

Howirr’s Journat has stood the storm. We look 
forward for better times for us and forall. Still, so far 
as regards the debts of Saunders, we have not passed 
the danger. The creditors still’ hang them, like an 
avalanche, over us; but, come the worst,! we believe 
that we shall be supported through it. We have firm 
faith in the instinctive feeling of the right: in such 
cases on the part of the public. We throw-ourselvas 
fearlessly on that public sense of justice ; and we. hope 
that circumstances will so shape themselves, that we 
shall be enabled to command that leisure, without 
which the literary man cannot do his work and fulfil his 
mission. 

We regard our views of usefulness and entertainment 
in this Journal as yet, undeveloped. The past has 
been too stormy, too much of a struggle against évil 
design, and evil endeavours ; what has been done, has 
been done through exertions, both physical and intel- 
lectual, of no ordinary kind. ‘But we stand now in a 
position of renewed hope and encouragement. :Calumny 
and fraud have done their worst; the fogs of temporary. 
delusion have been blown. away ;.we recognise once 
more the face of our friends ;- we grasp once, more the 
cordial hand of those who have examined the facts for 
themselves, and find ours clean. We have many heart- 
felt thanks to express to those who stood by us firm as 
the rocks, and to others who, before, unknown to us, 
have come forward with a generous frankness, and 
said,—‘‘ Stand fast—you have nothing to fear, 


“For ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.” : 
ral - CHARLES Mackay. 


Let the past then, be the past; and now for the fu- 


ture! Now forthe New Year! If. the general. events 
of the past- year have’ taught the public anything, it 
must be that never was there so much occasion for all 
true men to-pull together.’ The signsof the times are 
plain. Sound and popular principles must not only be 
preaghed, but must be acted. The people must com- 
bine, if they are to live. They must determine that 
their weight shall be felt, not on the pauper roll of the 
parish, but in the councils of the nation, as the largest 
portion of it. They must insist, and with no timid 
voice, that every means which can extend our com- 
merce, shall be sedulously cultivated, as that on which 
the lives of millions of human beings depends. They 





must remonstrate against that neglect of our India 
territories, which throws our profits into the hands o 
the American Cottcn and the Brazilian sugar growen. 
They must announce to Government, that the health of 
the nation as well as of towns demand plenty of gooj 
food andclothing. They must call for diminished tar. 
ation, and a more equal adjustment of it. They mus 
lay seriously to heart the causes which induced money 
to run into a few great heaps instead of diffusin itsel 
healthily through the whole community. They mut 
call on popular teachers of all kinds to preach, lectur, 
and write perpetually, that a nation, where the majority 
works incessantly only to starve incessantly, is neither 
a wise nor a happy nation. That a nation where God’ 
goodness sends plenty, bnt man’s selfishness makesa 
dearth and a misery to the many, is not a Christin 
nation ? 

And the melancholy truth is, that we are not a Chris 
tian nation. We wear our Christianity as we do ow 
clothes—merely as a convenience. It becomes no par 
of ourselves. We do not love our neighbour as ou 
selves, or we should treat him as we do ourselves. 
With the immense mass of distress around us we mus 
confess that we never were honestly resolved to act ou 
Christianity, or we could never have come~to this pas. 
Let us begin! In whatever we do or write, let the 
grand duty of humanity to succour, champion and equ 
lize humanity, be ever before us. It is the onl 
work worth doing. It is the only philosophy; th 
only religion. Thatwhich does not raise our fellow ma 
to.our own level, is not justice. That which does no 
enable them to thank God with us, for his blessings is 
not worship. That which does not attack -false priner 
ples in high places, is not wisdom in ourselves evel 
—for such principles are but: the roots of that- univer 
sal? calamity which is sure is sure to include us in ili 
sweep. 

.We.call; therefore, on all to pledge themselves wi 
renewed zeal to the work of general progress. To such 
work our Journal shall devote’ itself. No endeavou 
shall be wanting to amuse and interest by narrative, anf} 
poetry. We trust to give a much: greater prominece té 
the amusing in our pages. We shall: study lightnes 
and variety. But through and under all we desire {0 
let the soul of a warm and éarnéest humanity be fe 
If we would laugh, we must be prosperous. If W 
would-be’ at leisure for amusement, and for all the 
charms of fancy and of fiction based on the truths of life 
we must be prosperous. -In a word, if we ‘would } 
happy, we must be prosperous; and_ therefore, ‘whethe 
we are grave or gay, we shall exert all our powers fot 
the growth of principles, that tend towards universal pros 
perity. We would have England, once more me 
England. We desire earnestly to do our part in thi 
great work; but let every one remember, that for 
Journal to do this effectually, readers: as well as writer 
must combine their efforts. Every one who extents 
by his recommendation, the field of our influence, et 
tends the influence itself. ‘The writer must be animated 
on his course by the host of readers. . 

_ Let these muste¥ round us, and we promise to eM 
list in their service the wit, wisdom, mirth and_ patrir 
tism of the masters of the pen. Give us a field wit 
enough, an audience numerous enough, and strong 
the strength of ourselves, we shall march on our wi 
certain of the truest success.—The writer merely hol 
the pen—it is the phalanx of readers, who endow ij 
with vigour and dominion. 
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